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down and wept, and mourned certain days,|have suffered their minds to be too much 
and fasted, and prayed before the God of|drawn from a diligent spiritual labor, to receive 
heaven, and said, I beseech thee, O Lord God|the bread and water of life immediately from 
of heaven, the great and terrible God, that|the fountain thereof; and depended upon the 
keepeth covenant and mercy for them that|labor of such instruments, who are but as 
love him and observe his commandments ; let|clouds or water-spouts ; having no power to 
thine ear now be attentive, and thine eyes/fill themselves or to feed the flock profitably, 
open, that thou mayest hear the prayer of|until furnished for that purpose, by the bounty 
thy servant, which I pray before thee now,|of the inexhaustible treasury of wisdom and 
day and night, for the children of Israel thy |all-sufficiency. Here the fountain is forsaken 
servants,” &c. When the prophet Ezekiel|for the stream’s sake ; the eye being more to 
was sent unto the house of Israel, “to a re-|the gift than the giver, which is an abuse of 
Postage, when paid quarterly in advance, five cents. |bellious nation,” it was said unto him from|the gift, and provokes the Lord to jealousy ; 

the Lord, “Open thy mouth, and eat that I/}giving him just cause to withhold such instra- 
give thee. And when, says he, I looked, be-|mental means. The reason of such a danger- 
hold, an hand was sent unto me;-and, lo, ajous mistake, to me is obvious, viz., because it 


roll of a book was therein; and he spread it|is found easier for flesh to receive by such a 
That was a precious and impressive lan-|befure me; and it was written within and|medium ; “Let not God speak unto us, lest 


uage of the Apostle: “Becareful for nothing;| without ; and there was written therein lamen-| we die, said the people of Israel, but let Moses 
But in every thing by prayer and supplication,|tations, and mourning, and woe.” He was|[the instrament] speak unto us.” There is a 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made|also required, under the type of a siege, to lie|life that ought to die on the cross, which is 
known unto God: and the peace of God, which |upon his left side three hundred and ninety |easier saved alive under testimonies, be they 
asseth all understanding, shall keep your|days for the iniquity of the house of Israel ;|ever so substantial and excellent, than under 
Sorte and minds through Christ Jesus.” It}and to lie on his right side forty days for the|the immediate teachings of Christ; whose 
seems to the writer, that in this notable day |iniquity of the house of Jadah. To which was|voice is as a fire against evil of every kind, 
of treading down and of confusion, of remov-|added, “ Behold I will lay bands upon thee,}and affords no peace after it is discovered, 
ing the ancient land-marks which thy fathers|and thou shalt not turn thee from one side to| until it be given up for destruction, and to be 
have set, and of crying “ Lo, here is Christ, or|another, till thou hast ended the days of thy|purged away by the spirit of jadgmont and 
there,” that which is above all things else|siege.” The prophet Isaiah sayeth, “ Behold Levubie: This pure voice speaks to us in such 
needful for us, is an inward, earnest gathering|their valiant ones shall cry without; the|a manner, that we can by no means turn it 
to the only strong-hold, Christ Jesus; who|ambassadors of peace shall weep bitterly.” | off from ourselves by applying it to the states 
yesterday, to-day, and forever remains to be|Jeremiah notes mournfully, “O, vine of Sib-|of others; which may be done under the most 
the Light of Life, the Word nigh in the heart, |mah, I will weep for thee with the weeping |searching testimonies ; there being a partiality 
and the Power above every power unto alllof Jager;” “the spoiler is fallen upon thy|to ourselves, which, through the deceitfulness 
them who seek Him by prayer and supplica-|summer-fruits, and upon thy vintage.” Thejof the heart, we are apt to fall into; and also 
tion either for themselves or for the peace of] prophet Joel declares in a day of blacksliding|to flatter ourselves, by supposing the pleasure 
Jerusalem, whereof it is written, ‘They shalljand trial, “ The priests, the Lord’s ministers, | we take in hearing the doctrines of Truth de- 
prosper that love thee.” mourn.” “Gird yourselves, and lament, ye|livered, arises from the good in us, when it 
Is it not manifest, as represented by the| priests ; howl, ye ministers of the altar; come,}may be no other than the state of those to 
Prophet in his time, that this is a “day of\lie all night in sackcloth, ye ministers of my|whom the prophet Ezekiel’s words and decla- 
darkness and gloominess, of clouds and of|God.” “Let the priests, the ministers of the| rations were as a lovely song of one that hath 
thick darkness,” and when, as is written again,| Lord weep between the porch and the altar,|a pleasant voice: for they heard his words, it 
“Thine eyes shall look, and fail with long-|and let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord,|seems, with pleasure, but did them not; their 
ing,” &c., is it not evident, I repeat, that we|and give not thine heritage to reproach,” &c. | heart going still after their covetousness. 
need something more deep, living, and of| All these are significant scripture testi-| ‘I have made these remarks, because of the 
power with God, even earnest and effectual|monies, and written for our learning. May|very hurtful consequences I have often seen 
“watching unto prayer with all perseverance” | we let them have due place with us. Should|and felt, by an over-anxiousness in people 
to stem the current of degeneracy and world-|this wrestling, prayerful state, or these exer-|after outward declarations; even to the ne- 
liness that has been permitted to set in upon|cises become general amongst us, how would|glect of that great and necessary work, of 
us, insomuch that it would seem that nothing|“ the Lord of hosts be for a crown of glory,|drawing near to God with true hearts; in fall 
but “those things which cannot be shaken|and for a diadem of beauty, unto the residue|assurance of faith ; wherein is our safety and 
may remain!” Is it not evident that we need |of his people, and for a spirit of judgment to/help. May this consideration deeply engago 
more of the life and virtue of the Emmanuel, |them that sit in judgment, and for strength |all minds to return unto the great Shepherd 
as well as more putting on of sackcloth, and of|to them that turn the battle to the gate.” |of Israel, who puts his own sheep forth and 
weeping between the porch and the altar, and|They, with the other remarks, have been sug-|goeth before them, leading into green pas- 
crying mightily unto the God of all grace,| gested by observations calling to “a diligent|tures, bringing them up from the washing pool, 
that He would in wrath remember mercy ;|spiritual labor,” and “an awful solemnity to|bearing twins, none being barren amongst 
that He would be jealous for his land, and|be felt in meetings before any words were|them. I found it my place to give that meet- 
pity his people ; and withal, pour out more|uttered,” contained in the following resumed |ing an example of silence. 
largely of His Holy Spirit, to the rejoicing of|extracts from John Griffith's Journal, viz:— | “From thence I went to the Monthly Meet- 
His servants and handmaidens, and to the| “At Penketh Meeting on First-day, my|ing at Hardshaw, wherein I sat a considerable 
edifying of the body in love. spirit was deeply afflicted, under a sense of|time in silent waiting upon and seeking the 
It is recorded of Nehemiah, that when he|too many professors sitting down at ease,| Lord, who was pleased in his own time to 
heard of the captivity of his people, that they seeking to be fed with words and outward|open a living spring of ministry, and truth 
were in great affliction and reproach, and that| declarations concerning the things of God. I' greatly prevailed, to the comfort and edifica- 
the wall of Jerusalem was broken down, and|have found this much the case at some places|tion of Friends. There were also divers not 
the gates thereof burnt with fire, that he “sat|where eminent ministers have dwelt. Friends|of our Society present during the meeting for 
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worship, one of whom expressed the sense he 
had of an awful solemnity to be felt in the meet- 
ing before any words were uttered, which to 
him exceeded words, or to that effect, as a 
Friend told me afterwards. This, doubtless, 
would be much more the case with many who 
at times come amongst us, were our religious 
meetings held in the sensible feeling of the di- 
vine power. 

“From thence I went to Manchester, and 
had a meeting, which was low and afflicting. 
Some who should have been way-marks and 
leaders of the flock, not keeping their own 
spirits in due subjection to the peaceable spirit 
of Truth, bad not maintained the unity there- 
of, which is the bond of peace ; whereby that 
meeting was hurt, and the pernicious effects 
thereof were painfully felt. 

“The Yearly Meeting at Kendal was very 
large ; there being a great collection of Friends 
from many parts, and large numbers of people 
of other societies. It was divinely favored, 
especially at the concluding meeting, wherein 
God’s everlasting Truth triumphed gloriously, 
and my poor depressed spirit, that had long 
waded under the weight of wrong things, was 
raised into comfortable dominion, and obtain- 
ed, through the Captain of our salvation, 
complete victory over those hard unmortified 
spirits, undue liberties, and carnal lifeless pro- 
fessors, under a painful sense whereof, I had 
long mourned in my northern travels. Now 
was I set over them all, for I sensibly per- 
ceived, and livingly felt His eternal power set 
over wrong spirits, and clearly saw that the 
Lamb and his followers will obtain the victory : 
and although it hath been, and will be, through 
great sufferings, yet those who patiently suffer 
with Christ, shall also reign with him. This 
meeting crowned my service in those parts; 
after which I found my mind at liberty to 
embark for Ireland. 

(To be continued.) 


Cutting Files.—The exactness and skill 
shown in file cutting attest the dexterity that 
can be reached by constant practice. Files 
are cut by hand and by machines, but the lat- 
ter have not achieved any greater regularity 
or precision than those cut by hand, and by 
many the machine-cut files are considered 
inferior. The blanks, as they are techni- 
cally called, are steel strips in the shape of 
files, and the teeth are raised upon them 
by small chisels, held in a peculiar way and 
struck by a hammer. The frequency of the 
“teeth is determined by the force of the blow, 
which raises the furrow on the blank; the 
chisel is then slipped along until it strikes 
the back furrow, and another blow is given; 
and so on until the file is completed. The 
whole process is as rapid in the hands of an 
expert as writing, and goes on continuously, 
from morning till night with no cessation. 
An uneven blow does not destroy the file, but 
injures the workmanlike appearance. Any 
one who examines the files of commerce will 
see their regularity, Some files are so small 
that they will float in water, being a little 
over an inch in length. They vary from this 
size to thirty inches in length, the latter 
being used in the heaviest machine and steam 
engine works.— The Trade Bureau. 


The keeper of the house for juvenile of- 
fenders, in Boston, testified that of twenty 
young men confined for crime, seventeen con- 
fessed that they were first tempted to steal 
by a desire to visit the theatre. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Anthony Benezet. 
(Concluded from page 222. 
The following letter containing many valu- 
able remarks on subjects of interest at the 
present day, is given nearly in full. 


“ Philadelphia, 7th mo., 1783. 
“ My dear George,—Thy sympathy and the 
kind care manifested in the delivery, &c., of 


of service in the future, as a memorial of the 


benign extension of Divine favor to that in. 
nocent symplicity of heart, which on several 


instances has been found to prevail in Indians, ¢ 


beyond many of high professing white peo. 
ple, with all their conceit, acquired know. 
ledge, &. Our Saviour chose such for his 
fellow laborers who were likely to be free 
from conceit, and willing to submit to his in. 


the pamphlets to the Governor and Assem-|junctions., 


bly, afforded me comfort. The Governor has 
since written me a kind letter; in the post- 
script he says: ‘As I consider myself under 
peculiar obligations in my present station, to 
be studious of promoting the true happiness 
of society, I hope you will, without reserve, 
communicate to me any hint that may occur 
to you, and that I may be able to improve.’ 
This observation of the Governor has very 
much strengthened my inclination to pursue 
a consideration, which was the object of my 
thoughts, at the time I received his letter, 
with a desire to confer with thee upon it, viz: 
The case and situation of the Indians; a mat- 
ter of the greatest weight as well in itself as 
the mighty influence it may have upon the 
happiness and safety of so vast a number of 
helpless people, situated on the long extended 
frontiers of the several provinces. The in- 
considerate sallies of a thoughtless people, 
subject to that hard taskmaster, their selfish, 
cruel, wilful, and worse than savage nature ; 
lately manifested in the murder of the friend- 
ly, innocent Moravian Indians; the prevail 
ing prejudice in the back settlements against 
all Indians, as expressed in Brackenridge’s 
publication which I sent thee, so strongly in- 
centive to the utter extirpation of the Indians, 
appears to call for the most weighty considera 
tion and (to me, it may not to others,) a duty 
to endeavor to remove it, by giving the neces- 
sary information to many otherwise well dis 
posed, who are under inconsiderate and mis- 
taken prejudices. There are scarcely any but 
Isaac Zane and myself living, who have at- 
tended treaties, and endeavored to inform our- 
selves of original Indian affairs. He joins me 
in earnest desires that our experience of the 
fidelity and candor of Indians, when uncor- 
rupted by an intercourse with disorderly white 
people, may not be buried with us, but com- 
municated to such sensible, generous minded 
youth, who may improve upon it, particularly 
that instance of the power of grace in those 
Indians known by the name of Moravian In- 
dians under the ministry of Papounnal ; their 
perseverance under the power of true piety, 
during so long a course of years, and their 
giving up their lives in support of their testi- 
mony against war. Like their Master they 
submitted to be led as lambs to the slaughter, 
in resignation and patience.* Scarcely has 
such an instance [before] occurred, all circum- 
stances considered. I have been straitened 
and as it were pressed, till I could complete 
the observations on Indians, which L. here- 
with send thee. * * They may perhaps be 


* In the library at Westtown Boarding School, is a 
volume containing, with the printed records of several 
Indian treaties made during the year 1756, &c., a manu- 
script account, in the hand writing of Anthony Benezet, 


“T also send thee four pamphlets relating 
to Indian affairs. * * ‘The largest, called 
‘An Enquiry into the causes of the alienation 
of the Delaware Indians, gives a summary of 
Indian affairs for more than fifty years back; 
it was, | think, compiled by Israel Pember- 
ton,* and may be depended on. * * I had 
almost forgot mentioning my good friend 
Frederick Post, whose Journal is at page 129 
of the “ Enquiry,” &€., as honest a heart as 
one seldom meets with. 1 knew him well and 
loved him ; when I first knew him he had spent 
seventeen years with Indians, among whom 
he was twice married to Indian women. [ 
never met with a man who appeared more 
disinterested and less regardful of danger, 
when the good of mankind was at stake. The 
remembrance of the prevalency of this dispo- 
sition in him, makes my heart as it were jump 
with joy. * * The prevalency of self, in one 
shape or another, even in good, in gifted peo- 
ple, is the greatest impediment to our growth; 
it keeps us in a continual compass round the 
mountain instead of going forward. He went 
some years past on a religious concern to visit 
the Indians on the Mosquito shore in the Gulf 
of Florida. I- have several collections of 
Indian Memorials, Journals, &c., with two 
volumes of Indian Treaties, Frederick Post’s 
second Journal, which thou mayst peruse if 
agreeable. It is what I could wish, as there 
are so few acquainted with Indian affairs, and 
the blessings conferred on our fathers and 
them in their mutual intercourse. If thou 
hast not Brainard’s Life and Journal I will 
send it, as it is edifying in itself, and gives 
much light on the disposition of Indians. Ex- 
cuse inaccuracies, for 1 am often obliged to 
write with my friends or pupils about me. 

I remain with near affection thine, 
ANTHONY BENEZET.” 


Several months previous to the date of this 
letter, from an apprehension of religious duty, 
Anthony Benezect bad relinquished a more 
profitable situation as teacher, to take charge 
of the school recently established by Friends 
in this city for the instruction of “ black peo- 
ple and their descendants,” in which employ- 
ment he continued until his death in 1784. 
With the consent of the committee having 
the oversight of it, the school had been re- 
moved to his house, and the “ pupils” to whom 
he thus refers, were no doubt colored children 
who were attending it. In reference to his 


* Israel Pemberton was no doubt concerned in the 
preparation of this work, which was intended to clearly 
set forth the unjust measures that had been pursued in 
dealing with the Indians, and that had gradually alien- 
ated their friendship from the inhabitants of the Pro- 
vince, and induced them to seize the opportunity for re- 
venge, presented by the breaking out of the war with the 


of the visit of Papounnal or Papoonung with several of| French in 1756. It was compiled in the hope that by 


his company to Philadelphia in 1760, with observations 
on the weighty expressions and other evidences of re- 
ligious feeling which they manifested while here and 
on their journey home. This account, with other in- 
teresting particulars concerning these Indians and their 
subsequent history, was printed in “ The Friend,” (vol. 
xviii. p. 29, &e.) 


spreading a knowledge of these grievances, wise and 
pacific counsels would prevail, and a reconciliation be 
effected. The authorship of the work, however, is gen- 
erally attributed to Charles Thomson, afterwards the 
first Secretary of Congress, who at that time was an 
usher in one of the “Corporation” schools under the 
care of Friends in this city. 
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“friends,” the following passage from the 
“Memoirs” ofhim, by Roberts Vaux, published 
in 1817, is interesting. “ His habitation and 
patriarchal mode of living bore testimony to 
the consistency of his practice with his pro- 
fession. But humble as they were, his dwel- 
ling was the resort, and his hospitable table 
has been spread for the entertainment of some 
of the worthiest characters of the country, 
whilst few foreigners of distinction who came 
to Philadelphia left it without visiting him.” 

The observations above referred to were 
published in 1784, without the name of the 
author, in a pamphlet of 59 pages, under the 
title of “Some Observations on the situation, 
disposition and character of the Indian natives 
of this Continent.” It contains an earnest 
expostulation to his countrymen against the 
use of warlike measures in dealing with the 
Indians, and an appeal to put into practice 
the principles of the religion they professed. 
Some parts of it containing sentiments appli- 
cable at the present day are as follows. After 
describing the then recent massacre of inoffen- 
sive Indians on the Muskingum, someof whom 
belonged to the company originally gathered 
by Papoonung, he says: 

“In vindication of this barbarous treatment, 
endeavors have been used, to make us believe 
that the whole race of Indians are a people 
prone to every vice, and destitute of every 
virtue ; and without a capacity for improve- 
ment. What is this but blasphemously to ar- 
raign the wisdom of our Creator, and insinu- 
ate that the existence He has given them, is 
incompatible with his moral government of 
the world. But this must be admitted, to 
make way for the proposal of endeavoring the 
universal extirpation of Indians from the face 
of the earth. Such, alas! is the manner in 
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Grace, were brought to an entire reformation 
of mind and manners. 


235 


“ What an instructive lesson may the rulers 


That savage ferocity, |of government, and the people, gather from 


with all those dazzling notions of honor, to be|this pathetic lamentation ; how ought it to in- 
gained from the destruction of mankind, sojduce us diligently to labor for the mainte- 
natural to the fallen sons of Adam, have grad-|nance of peace and friendship with all our 
ually melted away in these Indians, into a|Indian neighbors. 


frame of meekness, humility and love, which 


“How ought we to look up to God, the 


supported them in that lamb-like submission, |common Father of the family of mankind, re- 
under that remarkable succession of trials and | questing he would enable us to sow the seeds 


afflictions which was permitted to attend 
them ; whereby niany of them are at length 
put beyond the reach of enmity.” 

“And it is worthy of peculiar notice, that 
in the wars the Indians have waged upon our 
frontiers, there has scarce been an instance of 
any of those Indians, who had made a serious 
profession of the Christian religion, having 
been concerned in the barbarous eruptions 
against us. These have generally put them- 
selves under the protection of their several 
governments; as former instances in New 
England, and the instance of the Moravian 
Indians, both in the former, and late war, will 
undoubtedly evince. 

“ The people of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
seys, as has been already noted, have had full 
opportunity to experience the good disposi- 
tion and kindness of the Indians, so long as 
they were treated with justice and humanity, 
as particularly appears from the many strik- 
ing instances of probity, gratitude and benefi- 
cence on record, at a time when the disparity 
of their numbers was so great, that they might 
have easily destroyed the settlers, had they 
been so minded. But so far were they from 
molesting them, that they were rather as 
nursing fathers to them; granting themample 
room for settlements; freely assisting them 
with the means of living, at easy rates ; mani- 
festing, through a long course of years, a strict 


which too many of the pretended followers of|care and fidelity in observing their treaties, 


the meck and suffering Saviour of the world, 
would falfil the prophecy concerning him, 
‘That he shall have the heathen for bis in- 
heritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession.’ And who himself de- 
clareg, ‘That he came not to destroy men’s 
lives, bat to save them;’ and when fainting 
in his last agony, under mockery and derision, 
conceived at once a prayer, and an apology 
for his murderers: ‘Father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.’ Now so far 
as we know the prevalence of this spirit of 
love and forgiveness, over the pride and wrath 
of our hearts, so far are we the disciples and 
followers of Christ; and so far only, can we 
truly pray for, and witness the coming of His 
kingdom; and on the other hand, so far as we 
are subject to a vindictive and unforgiving 
spirit, so far we are in a state of alienation 
from God, and reprobate concerning a true 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, which works 
only by love, to the purifying of the heart 
from every disposition of a contrary nature. 
Was this distinction always observed in 
our religious discriminations of mankind, we 
should get through abundance of frivolous and 
superficial prejudices which divide the Chris- 
tian world, and be convinced, that it is not 
the color of our skins, outward circumstances 
or profession, but the state and temper of the 
mind and will, which makes us Jews or Gen- 
tiles ; Christians or Heathens ; Elect or Repro- 
bate, in the sight of God. That this change 


of heart is the sure effect of the coming of|charges, that if we would have bought them/on chains from the ceiling. 


and fulfilling their other engagements ; which 
there is the greatest reason to conclude would 
still be the case in every part of the conti- 
nent, if the same equitable and kind measures 
were pursued.” 

“To. what degree of distress, a few Indians 
can reduce a country, let the Annals of New 
England testify, particularly by the long and 
distressing wars with the eastern tribes, who 
upon the making a peace with them, were 
found to be so smal! a number, that it occa- 
sioned the celebrated Cotton Mather, to take 
up the following lamentation: ‘Surely we 
had smitten the whole army of the Indians, 
that fought against us, twenty-three years 
ago, from one end of the land to the other ; 
only there were left a few wounded amongst 
them in the east, and now they have risen up, 
every man, and have set the whole country 
on fire. 


of benevolence and mercy, carefully avoiding 
those of war and destruction. 

“It was, very probably, the want of sucha 
care in the people of New England, particu- 
larly in the lamentable destruction of the Pe- 
quot Indians, though perpetrated many years 
before, which produced the grievous crop of 
calamity and distress here complained of ; for 
however time and changes may veil past 
transactions, and remove them from sight, 
and the remembrance of men, yet they will 
remain, as present, in the view of Divine 
Purity; and whilst unrepented of, will, though 
covered, as with dirt and dross, remain as en- 
graven on a rock, which when the overflow- 
ing stream prevails, and that time.of general 
inquiry comes, when secret things shall be 
revealed, will appear as a testimony against 
transgressors.” 


The Manufacture of Textile Fabries in Pompeii. 

Some interesting particulars of the ancient 
method of cleansing and finishing woven fab- 
rics, as revealed by the ruins of Pompeii, are 
given by M. Beule, who inspected the remains 
of a fulling and bleaching establishment in 
the buried city. The house in question was 
unearthed some time back, but the descrip- 
tions of its contents seem to have been con- 
fined to the pictures. 

The largest and best executed paintings re- 
presentative of the art, were discovered in 
1820, in the house of a fuller, opening on one 
side on the street of Mercury ; and on the other 
on astreet called after him, Fullonica. In the 
court a pillar covered with pictures was 
standing alongside a fountain. This pillar 
has been removed and deposited in the Naples 
Museum. In the lowest division a woman 
sitting, hands a piece of cloth toa little female 
slave. “A workman, whose tunic is closely 
tied around the body, is looking at them, 
while at the same time carding a white cloak 
with a purple border suspended from a stick. 
Another workman is in the act of sitting down 
alongside a crate of wicker-work on which the 
cloth is to be spread out; in one hand he 
holds a vase on which sulphur thrown on 
burning charcoal will develop a gas capable 
of bleaching the cloth. This is the same 
method, says M. Beule, which is used to-day. 


Certainly a more’ humbling matter|On another face of the pillar, arched niches 


cannot be related. Moreover, is it not a very |contain large vats where the goods are soaked. 
humbling thing, that when about an hundred |Slaves standing in those vats trample the fa- 
Indians durst begin a war upon all these|bric with their bare feet, in the same manner 
populous colonies, an army ofa thousand Eng-|as Arabian women wash their linen by tramp- 
lish raised, must not kill one of them all, but\ing it against the rocky bed of a stream ; 
instead thereof, more of our soldiers perished |that is what the ancients called “the fuller’s 
by sickness and hardships, than we had ene-|dance,” (saltus fullonicus.) The artist has 
mies in the world. Our God has humbled us.|painted, with the same care, the press with 

“«Tsitnot a very humbling thing, that when|its two uprights, its two enormous screws, 
the number of our enemies afterwards increas-|which were turned by means of cranks, in 
ing, yet an handful of them should, for so|order to flatten the cloth beneath the planks 
many summers together, continue our un-| which imparted the necessary finish. Finally, 
conquered spoilers, and put us to such vast|the drying is shown by long sticks hanging 
The linen is 





Christ’s kingdom, was evidenced in many of!for an hundred pounds a head, we should have ‘spread out on them; aslave hands toa young 


those Indians, whose case is here represented ; 
who, by yielding to the operations of Divine 


made a saving bargain of it. Our God has|woman an open fabric, while the wife of the 
humbled us.’ fuller makes a note of it on her tablets. I 
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THE FRIEND. 

















have visited with particular curiosity the 
houses in Pompeii where these pictures had 
been gathered. I counted there, in a court, 
twenty-two tanks constructed of stone, and 
at different levels, so that the water could run 
from the one into the other. Little benches 
in front of them served for the reception of 
the goods. At the other end of the court, 
seven smaller tanks served for fulling. The 
stone-room, with traces of the planks which 
were laid like rays radiating from a centre, 
the hearths, the drying-chamber, may still be 
recognized. In other fullers’ establishments, 
I have seen very thick lead lining the interior 
of vats made of cement. Sometimes, also, we 
find jars full of greasy earth, of which Pliny 
speaks, and which contributed as much to the 
whiteness of the goods as the fumigation with 
sulphur. Thus, despite the differences of the 
time and processes, it has been established, 
to our surprise, that moderns are but little 
inventive, or, rather, that the ancients had 
already. discovered all that was essential, ra- 
tional and suited to the requirements of the 
art.—The Trade Bureau. 





Prayer.—Prayer is two fold: inward and 
outward. Inward prayer is that secret turo- 
ing of the mind towards God, whereby, being 
secretly touched and awakened by the light 
of Christ in the conscience, and so bowed 
down under the sense of its iniquities, un- 
worthiness, and misery, it looks up to God, 
and joining with the secret shinings of the 
seed of God, it breathes towards him, and is 
constantly breathing forth some secret desires 
and aspirations towards him. It is in this 
sense that we are so frequently in scripture 
commanded to pray continually. * * Out- 
ward prayer is, when as the spirit being thus 
in the exercise of inward retirement, and feel- 
ing the breathing of the Spirit of God to arise 
powerfully in the soul, receives strength and 
liberty by a superadded motion and influence 
of the Spirit, to bring forth either audible 
sighs, groans, or words, and that cither in 
public assemblies, or in private, or at meat, 
&c.— Robert Barclay. , 





Process for Toughening Glass.—Consider- 
able attention has lately been directed in 
France, to a process invented by De la Bastie 
for strengthening glass so as to render it both 
hail and fire-proof. A sheet of unprepared 
glass, a quarter of an inch thick, held in a 
wooden frame, was placed on the floor of a 
room, and a brass ball weighing about three 
ounces, was let fall on it, from a height which 
was gradually increased until the glass was 
broken by the shock. It was found that the 
unprepared glass was broken, when the ball 
fell from a height of ten inches. A sheet of 
giass only half the thickness, but which had 
been prepared by the new process, was then 
placed in the frame, the same weight allowed 
to fall upon it from a gradually increasing 
height, but without any effect even when 
dropped from the ceiling of the room. An 
experiment to test the resistance of the glass 
to fire, was also made with perfect success; 
the glass, heated in the flame of a lamp and 
suddenly immersed in cold water, not show- 
ing the slightest sign of disturbance.— The 
Trade Bureau. 


ligt nce 
“ Deal with another as you’d have 
Another deal with you: 
What you’re unwilling to receive, 
Be sure you neyer do.” 


over-run. 


Selected. 


“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 


and I will give you rest.” 


“Come all ye heavy laden, 
And I your rest will be ;” 
Thus spake the loving Saviour— 
Did He not think of me? 
When weary, sad, and lonely, 
Like some poor frightened bird, 
From wind and tempest hasting, 
I take Him at His word. 


“Those given me by my*Father 
I evermore will keep,” 
Through darkness and through danger 
He seeks His straying sheep; 
And I, far off and sinning, 
His blessed call have heard, 
He came to save the guilty— 
I take Him at His word. 


“Tn heaven thy home is waiting,” 
A home, dear Lord, with Thee ? 
Beside the silver river, 
Beyond the silent sea, 
Where grief nor pain can enter, 
Nor hearts by sin are stirred ; 
His promise never faileth— 
I take Him at His word! 





Selected. 
«“T will sing of the mercies of the Lord for ever.” 


Sweetly sing the love of Jesus! 
ve for you and love for me; 

Heaven’s light is not more cheering, 

Heaven’s dews are not more free. 
As a child in pain or terror, 

Hides him in his mother’s breast, 
As a sailor seeks the haven, 

We would come to Him for rest. 


Softly sing the love of Jesus! 

For our hearts are full of tears, 
As we think how, walking humbly 
This low earth for weary years, 
Without riches, without dwelling, 

Wounded sore by foe and friend, 
In the garden, and in dying, 
Jesus loved us to the end ! 


Gladly sing the love of Jesus ; 
Let us lean upon His arm, 

If He love us, what can grieve us? 
If He keep us, what can harm ? 

Still He lays His hands in blessing 
On each timid little face, 

And in heaven the children angels 
Near the throne have always place. 


Ever sing the love of Jesus ! 
Let the day be dark or clear, 
Every pain and every sorrow 
Bring His own to Him more near. 
Death’s cold wave need not affright us, 
When we know that He has died, 
When we see the face of Jesus 
Smiling on the other side! 


——3)o—"——" 
For “ The Friend.” 
Remarkable Visit of Ann Merey Bell. 
(Continued from page 226.) 


The account of -her religious labors is thus 


brought to a close. Joseph Phipps adds: 


‘‘ Having given this cursory account of her 
progress, in this arduous undertaking, I shall 
now take the liberty to add a few observa- 


tions in relation to it. 


Respecting the nature of her concern: I 
am satisfied, it was not the sudden start of a 
basty temper; but the result of a sense of 
duty, which had gained the ascendant, after 
A heart in pain, on account 
of the enormous flood of impiety and immo- 


a long struggle. 


rality, wherewith the nation is, apparently, 


reformation in heart and practice; that Di- 
vine judgment might be averted, and the souls 
of the people saved. And, indeed, what less 
could be reasonably supposed sufficient to de- 











A spirit filled with anxiety for a 





tain her from her own comfortable habitation, 
her husband and children, publicly to expose 
herself, for such an extent of time, amongst 
the rabble and refuse of mankind, and to risk 
the discountenance, or censure, of some she 
had a great regard for? 

In the prosecution of it, she was generally 
attended with about half a dozen friends, who 
were pretty constant; and, occasionally, by 
above fifty others; all of their own voluntary 
motion. She was cautious of giving offence; 
and therefore excused herself from accepting 
the attendance of such, when offered, as, from 
their particular conduct, or general character, 
might give any occasion of umbrage. Though, 
in such a public way of appearing, a mixture 
of such could not be always avoided. 

Her practice was not, to set out by the per. 
suasion of others, nor merely at a venture; 
but as she found her mind drawn to any part, 
then and there she went. And though fre- 
quently in great weakness, and, as she some- 
times said, with so small a portion of faith, it 
was but just perceivable; yet, through the 
goodness of God, whose cause was her induce- 
ment, it arose upon every engagement, and 
increased to such a degree of sufficiency, there 
was no want of anything; it constantly ended 
in a never-failing supply, fully answerable to 
every exercise. 

When she met with reviling, she returned 
it not: if she made any reply, she spoke com- 
passionately. Neither did the bulk of the peo- 
ple appear to be ludicrously disposed. They 
rather received her with an awful kindness, 
and sometimes appeared pleased with each , 
other, to see such behavior general. They 
were large in acknowledgments, frequent in 
expressions of gratitude, and many were much 
broken. I have often been thankfully affected, 
as I stood by her, amongst them, for the great 
and apparent condescension of the Almighty, 
to them that sought him not. His goodness 
appeared, to me, to be largely exemplified, in 
giving the public so fuithful a warning, and 
so favorable a visitation. And I have always 
been glad, to find the approbation ang ap- 
plauses she has met with, have not been suf: 
fered to lift her up; but that she has been 
preserved in a just and humble sense of her 


own weakness ; ever attributing all to him to 


whom all is due: well knowing, the work is 
the Lord’s, and every right qualification for 
it, and that, whoever takes any part of his 


due to themselves, receive no addition, by 
robbing him of his honor ; but certainly di- 
minish, and often utterly destroy, their own 
peace: self being the greatest, nearest, and 
therefore the most dangerous, of all deceivers. 


The intermediate times, between her public 


services, she spent, as she had ability, in at- 
tending meetings, visiting the sick, and friends 
in their families. 
to bring many acquainted, not barely in per- 
son, but also with the valuable part in each 
other, as well as in themselves; to remove 
the unkindly distance and prejudice, which 
subsisted, through misapprehension, between 
some, and to raise that harmonious spirit of 
Christianity, which engaged many of us to 
love one another without a grudge: frequently 
advising, to take our eyes off from the escapes 
of others, and turn our observation into a 
constant 
minds. 


She has been instrumental 


vatch over the motions of our own 


The service of ministry lays not, wholly, 


in primary convincements : for, were it 80, 
as such convincements appear but seldom, 








THE FRIEND. 


compared with the number of ministerialjally, the bane of true religion in every age; 
Jabors, the ministry would as seldom be of|and has too often had a dangerous effect, in 
any good effect. There may be altogether as}rendering the minds of its possessors wise 
reat service, in being instrumental, to bring|above the witness of Truth; preventing the 
again that which was driven away, to bind! weight of close concerns from coming near 
up that which was broken, to iustruct the}enough to them, to give them a right discern- 













ignorant, strengthen the weak, comfort the| ment of them. 
feeble-minded, recover the backsliders, and 
many other gospel duties ; which she has been 
made serviceable in. 

Something, also, might be said, as to con- 
yincements ; for several have acknowledged 
the reach received, and apparently discov- 
ered the truth of it, by their very counte- 
nance, as well as conduct; but it requires a 
steady adherence to it, and a growth in it, 
before they can right!y proceed to open pro- 
fession. For, notwithstanding some talk of 
it as an easy thing to turn Quaker, we know, 
‘tis not a person’s becoming a professor of the 
same opinions with us, respecting doctrine 
and discipline, externally conforming fo plain- 
ness of dress, and language, or doing all things, 
by imitation, ever so exact to the ancient scrip- 
tural mode, which the truth hath brought us 
into, that will render any onea Quaker. None 
can become true Quakers, but such as are 
turned from darkness to light, by regarding 
the Word nigh in the heart, and join the 
Society in the uniting power of the Spirit 
of Truth: the only foundation of the true 
Church, and right cement of Christian fel- 
lowship. Such as either come among us, or 
continue with us, upon any othcr bottom, are 
but pretenders, and not Friends. And there 
are, through Divine favor, many amongst us, 
who are qualified to distinguish between the 
truly religious and the feigned professor, let 
his coloring be ever so artificial ; even by the 
spirit of discerning that is given to them. 
Though, for peace sake, this sensible part of 
the Society have often sate under the burden 
of some imposers, for a time, till Providence 
has seen fit to manifest them to others. 

That a call of this public nature was far 
from being unnecessary, evidently appeared, 
from observing the incredible number of such 
as frequent no place of worship, at the sea- 
sons appointed for that purpose. Abundance, 
at such times, are pursuing their several in- 
clinations, in traversing the capital streets, or 
wandering about on parties of pleasure; and 
a great many, from their poverty, extrava- 
gance, or ill education, are generally confined 
in or about their own miserable apartments, 
or sotting in public houses, either for want of 
decent apparel, or through an indisposition to 
religious duty. And as these have souls im- 
mortal, of equal value with those in more 
favorable situations, in the esteem of our 
common Creator, and compassionate Saviour ; 
to these, in that love which comes to seek and 
save, she was often drawn; preaching the 
gospel freely to the poor; and she had great 
place with them: for such, being destitute of 
those flattering possessions and acquirements, 
which greatly contribute to the support of 
self deception amongst those of prosperous 
cireumstances, fall more readily under con- 
viction. I by no means intend this observa- 
tion as of universal extent. I am sensible 
there are many exceptions. Yet, it is to be 
feared, the generality of those above the com- 
mon level, amongst ourselves, as well as 
others, are too full to admit of a sense of 
want. For though affluence, simply con- 
sidered, is no evil; yet, through the preva- 
ence of corruption, it has proved, instrument- 


























I had before several times, felt the spring of 
life in the ministry of our friend ; yet, when 
I first set out to attend her in this trying ser- 
vice, the unusualness of it at this time of day, 
and the cross that appeared in it, rendered me 
somewhat dubious of the rectitude of her con- 
cern, and produced a considerable degree of 
fear in my mind, upon my own account, as 
well as her’s: for 1 was well apprised, that 
my name must be given up to reproach, and 
my person to hazard, in some sort. 
whatever any may think of it, I'll venture to 
say, in behalf of some others, as well as myself, 
we have not gone in this great affair in for- 


With regard to my own particular; though 


And, 


wardness or insensibility ; but, under a sense 


of the weight of the work, in tenderness, with 


caution, and in dread. And it has pleased 
Divine Providence to give us that satisfaction 


and support in it, and that sanction to it, that 


we cannot but own the work is His, and He 
is magnified in it. And I am of opinion, that 
he would neither have given us peace in it, 
nor have prospered the work in her hands, 
had her engagement been the effect of decep- 
tion. Nor, can I conceive, that he, whose 
secrets are with them that fear him, would, in 
such a condition, have so remarkably favored 
her with the sense she had concerning three 
different persons, of consideration ; the short- 
ness of whose time she, with much concern, 
gave intimations of, before there was any ex- 


ternal likelihood of such a change; two of 


them appearing to be then in perfect health, 
and the third in no immediate danger. 

And now a little to you, who have been 
touched with the living spring, through her 
ministry, have tasted of its sweetness, and 
received it in that love it naturally produces 
in the sincerely-yielding mind. Though the 
Sacred Writings warrant you, in esteeming 
such valuable instruments as you have been 
benefited by, very highly in love; yet re- 
member, the first great standing ordinance 
of God, through all ages, is, Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart, with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength. Therefore 
ever reserve the throne to him. Give him 
the glory, by due submission, obedience, and 
singleness of soul towards him. Ministers 
are nothing without him, any more than 
others. Such as are truly so, place their de- 
pendence wholly upon him, and, through his 
assistance, keep their eye constantly to him. 
And though they are made to shine as stars, 
at times, in the firmament of his glory; yet 
it is only when the Sun of Righteousness 
sheds his radiance upon them, that they are 
capable of reflecting light upon others. And 
their part in it, as ministers, is to direct and 
help others up to the Father of lights, that 
they may also receive it immediately from 
him, and become sons of the morning, and 
children of the day ; that in the new creation 
in Christ Jesus, it may be as it was in the old, 
when the morning-stars sang together, and 
the Sons of God shouted for joy. 

aecntneta 

The less notice we take of the unkindness 
and injuries that are done us, the more we 
consult the quiet of our own minds. 
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Our Ferns, and My Success With Them. 
BY PROF. JOHN HUSSEY. 
The most of our larger ferns are deciduous, 


and for this reason are not highly valued for 
cultivation, either as house-plants or out of 
doors. Those that are not deciduous are either 
small, with a few exceptions, or grow upon 
rocks and are difficult to bring into cultivation 
in the garden or house. 
perennial. 
exception, so far as I know, and it requires 
several years to raise them from the spores or 
seeds to full-sized plants. 
they are not more cultivated than they are. 
It often proves unsatisfactory to remove well- 
grown ferns from their wild situation in the 
woods or on the rocks to the garden or to 
pots, for the reason that the foliage is almost 
sure to become disarranged and injured, and 
the underground stems, from which the fronds 
spring, become changed so in position that the 
symmetry of arrangement, upon which the 
beauty of ferns so much depends, is lost. Be- 
sides this, the new fronds come up stunted 
and injured and do not expand normally. My 
object is not, at present, to speak of any of 
our ferns but those which grow upon or in the 
clefts of rocks. 


All of our ferns are 
Indeed, all ferns are so, without 


This is one reason 


These are all evergreen and 
many of them of exquisite beauty and delicacy. 


They are among our smallest ferns, the fronds 
seldom exceeding ten or twelve inches in 


height; but make up for their smallness by 
their habit of growing in tufts and clusters, 


sometimes covering with their delicate forms 


large surfaces of the rock. 

As my success depended largely upon my 
method, one cannot be fully given without 
the other. The ferns which live upon the 
faces of rock-cliffs, mostly sand rock, grow in 
the cracks, and their roots and stems are 
generally wedged in very tightly, and are 
often difficult to reach and to remove without 
fatal injury. Previous experience bad taught 
me how hard it is to remove them without 
sacrificing their lives. The locality was the 
vicinity of the Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. 
Few visitors to that famous curiosity know 
how near they are to scenery which is both 
wild and picturesque beyond anything they 
see on their journey thither and away. Hardly 
a quarter of a mile from the main entrance of 
the Cave, but not seen by most visitors, is the 
beautiful Green River. Proceeding west of 
this stream but a few miles, we enter great 
sand-rock and conglomerate formations of the 
carboniferous era. This conglomerate and 
sand-rock is cut up by the tributaries on the 
west side of Green River. One is reminded 
of the descriptions of the canyons in the Rocky 
Mountains, though these in Kentucky are in 
miniature. The principal tributaries of Green 
River here are Nolin River and Bear Creek, 
which run somewhat in parallel courses, ten 
or twelve miles apart. The feeders of these 
two considerable streams, on the sides toward 
each other, running from a dividing ridge and 
often the tributaries of the one interlacing 
with those of the other, fed by many fine 
springs, have during the ages past in which 


they have worked eroded hundreds of feet of 


conglomerate and sand-rock, so that the faces 
of the rock stand on each side as perpendicular 
or overhanging cliffs, rising often to the beight 
of one hundred feet, and sometimes over two 
hundred feet. Wherever a spring-brook is 
found, and their number is legion, on each side 
more or less of these cliffs are found. When 
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these wilds in quest of game, they lived in the 
rock houses made by the projecting cliffs, and 
we found numerous traces of their occupancy 
in the mortars in which they ground their 
corn, and the flint arrowheads which abound. 
These mortars consist of holes drilled, by 


the races which have preceded us roamed over|conveyed to a ravine, where the spray from a 


THE FRIEND. 







For “The Friend.” 
small waterfall bathed them with moisture. The Pilgrims.—An Allegory. 
They seemed to suffer no back-set. But my} The following portion of an Allegory, en. 
home is several hundred miles away. The|titled “ The Pilgrims,” is from the pen of the 
trial on them was the removal in the heat of|late gifted Hannah More. It presents, though 
summer by wagon and car to my home. Itjallegorically, yet in an impressive and even 
was impossible to keep the scorching rays of|solemn manner, the truly pilgrim condition 


using their pestles, in the huge masses of|the sun from burning them. 


sand-rock which had, before the time even of|and cinders covered them over. 


the aborigines, fallen down. They lie undis- 
turbed to this day in great numbers. These 
rock houses are admirable sheds to protect 
the numerous flocks of sheep which are kept 
in those sparsely-settled regions. These deep 
ravines and miniature canyons, with the many 
deep recesses, unswept by wind or rain-storm, 
modify the climate of these parts and may 
account for the existence of some rare ferns 
which are found. Here are still found wild 
deer in these dark haunts, and on the faces 
of the almost inaccessible cliffs are the homes 
of wild cats, still a scourge in some places to 
the sheep-fold and the pig-pen of the settler. 
Within ten years the last wolf has been killed. 
The otter is still found along the streams. 

Our tent was pitched at Bee Springs, twenty 
milesfrom Mammoth Cave. From this central 
point on the dividing ridge I could reach the 
fern-covered cliffs by a short walk in any di- 
rection. I skirted scores of miles of high 
cliffs, and, while scores more were unseen, I 
perhaps saw specimens of all the species of 
plants that were to be seen. I prepared my- 
self for collecting living ferns by making pots 
from hickory bark. I cut a tree about five or 
six inches in diameter and sawed off pieces 
about seven inches long. I then split down 
the bark on one side and peeled it off in one 
piece. Then I sawed off about two inches of 
the piece from which I had peeled the bark, 
and this [ nailed in one end of my seven-inch 
bark cylinder. This made me a strong rustic 
pot. Having made nearly a dozen of these, I 
took them from time to time with me on my 
excursions. When I sawa species I desired, I 
filled my bark pot with just such material as 
the fern was growing in. I then obtained the 
best specimens of fern I could find, prying and 
working out the numerous fine roots with a 
strong knife. I was often entirely alone. 
Sometimes I climbed to dizzy heights, grasping 
the jutting rocks with one hand, while with 
the other I seized the coveted prize. Some- 
times I would climb a hemlock tree, and, 
reaching forth from it, draw the little fern 
from itshome. Sometimes I have made what 
is called an Indian ladder by cutting down a 
tall sappling with numerous branches, which 
are cut off a few inches from the body of the 
tree. By leaning this up against the face of 
the rock, I could climb far up the cliff. 

“ome of the ferns I obtained on these excur- 
sions are very rare. Some have never been 
gathered, I believe, by any one else so far 
north. I shall now enumerate the species | 
obtained, and which I have now growing in 
my fernery:—Asplenium Trichomanes; As- 
plenium pinnatifidum; Asplenium montanum;)| 
Asplenium Bradleyi; Asplenium ebeneum ; 
Trichomanes radicans ; Pellcea atropurpurea ; 
Cheilanthes vestita ; Camptosorus rhizophyl- 
lus ; Polypodium vulgare ; Polypodium inca- 
num ; Woodsia obtusa ; Ophioglossum vulga- 
tum ; Botrychium lunarioides v. dissectum. 

I have already described my bark pots, 
rustic but substantial. I filled them with earth 
where I obtained the ferns. Having filled 
them and planted the ferns, the pots were’ 





They were 
whipped and fretted and looked in a sorry 
enough condition when they reached home. 
The majority of the beautiful fronds were 
much damaged and most of them perished, 
but the roots survived. I made a sort of 
Wardian case by putting a glass roof, in 
shape like a house roof, on a box. I put in 
the box earth and sunk my bark pots into 
this soil, not wishing to disturb the plants. 
Every one is now growing. All are sending 
up fresh fronds, which seem as thrifty as ever 
they were on their native cliffs. When I 
consider that each frond may last for years, 
and that each new one adds one to the tuft, 
I can easily calculate the time when I shall 
have clusters of them not inferior in beauty 
to many which I have admired when, alone, 
I found them under their native cliffs.— The 
Independent. 


Never Satisfied—Some people are never 
content with their lot, let what will happen. 
Clouds and darknessare over their heads, alike 
whether it rain or shine. To them every in- 
cident is an accident, and every accident a 
calamity. Even when they have their own 
way they like it no better than your way, 
and, indeed, consider their most voluntary 
acts as matters of compulsion. We saw a 
striking illustration the other day of the in- 
firmity we speak of, in the conduct of a child 
about three years old. He was crying because 
his mother had shut the parlor door. 

“ Poor thing,” said a neighbor compassion- 
ately, “ you have shut the child out.” 

“It’s all the same to him,” said the mother; 
“he would ery if I called him in and shut the 
door. It’s a peculiarity of that boy, that if 
he is left rather suddenly on either side of a 
door he considers himself shut out, and rebels 
accordingly.” 

There are older children that take the same 
view of things.—Late Paper. 


Dogs and their Cost.—The St. Louis Globe 
has been making calculations from recent sta- 
tistics on this question, and sums up in refer- 
ence to the State of Missouri as follows:— 
“Qur 400,000 dogs furnish one of the most 
important economic considerations now affect- 
ing the State. In the first place they militate 
against the mutton crop annually to the ex- 
tent of at least $5,000,000 ; secondly, they cost 
an average of twenty-five cents a week each, 
$6,500,000—enough to run all our common 
schools and leave a large surplus ; they slay 
annually, through hydrophobia, at least 120 
persons which, at $5,000 each—the average 
price paid by railroads for the very poorest 


brakemen—amounts to the further sum of 
$600,000. Here is a direct expenditure of 


nearly $7,850,000 for dogs, not to mention 
the fines, costs, and more remote sentimental 


damages resulting from lawsuits about dog- 


fights, and severance of friendship between the 


owners of the combative cars, Capitalized, our 


dogs represent a waste of $80,000,000, and in- 
vested at compound interest, their worthless- 


ness would pay off the national debt before 
1900.” 












The car-dust|in which we all are here; with the too man. 


ifest as well as lamentable state of apathy in 
which many seem, respecting the “ far distant 
country,” to which, nevertheless, they profess 
to be pilgrims ; the struggle to reach which, 
if we do not so run as to obtain, must result, 
when the silver cord by death’s cold hand ig 
loosed, in our being cast into the lake where 
their worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched. 

It is a significant fact, that there are but 
two ways noticed in the New Testament,—the 
narrow and the broad; but two classes re- 
cognized,—the wise and the foolish ; and but 
two ends pointed out,—heaven and hell. In 
one of these ways we are all walking ; among 
one of these classes we must each be ranked; 
and at one of these ends all must be found; 
either rejoicing with the just of all genera- 
tions in endless heavenly joy ; or condemned 
eternally with the wicked to weeping, re- 
morse, and anguish of spirit. 

With these solemn realities before us, even 
consequences the most alarming and awful, 
that we can still appear indifferent and luke- 
warm, is one of the enigmas of life, which 
can only be explained by the fact that 
we are indeed sin-bound captives, having 
for our patrimony a fallen nature; though, 
through mercy, not without the means of 
restoration. 

Hannah More’s representation, that the 
conversation was very much of “ the bewitch- 
ing country they were merely passing through’;” 
and not “one word about the land” to which 
they were bound, is toa great extent sadly true 
of the worldly-minded multitude, who are too 
far from the experience, in agreeable contrast, 
of the poet and his family, conveyed in the 
lines:— 

“ Nor do we madly, like an impious world, 
Who deem religion phrensy, and the God 
That made them an intruder on their joys, 
Start at His awful name, or deem His praise 
A jarring note.” 

Would that as strangers and pilgrims in 
this inhospitable, extremely uncertain, and 
far off land, we might be aroused to search 
and try our ways, and turn with full purpose 
of heart to the Lord; that we might indeed 
take up with no false rest here, but be earnest 
for the only true one beyond, that when the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll, 
we may, through mercy, have “a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

The Allegory thus opens :* “ MethoughtI 
was once upon a time travelling through & 


but, what was rather odd, not one of all this 
multitude was at home; they were all bound 
to a far distant country. Though it was per- 
mitted by the lord of the land that these pil- 
grims might associate together for their pre- 
sent mutual comfort and convenience ; and 
each was not only allowed, but commanded, 
to do the others all the services he could 
upon their journey, yet it was decreed, that 





* As this essay was written by a member of another 
religious Society, it can hardly be expected that all 
the allusions and expressions in it, should be what 
“ Friends” would fully endorse, or can wholly approve. 


certain land which was very full of people;’ 
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every individual traveller, must enter the far 
country singly. There was a great gulf at 
the end of the journey, which every one must 

s alone, and at his own risk, and the friend- 
ship of the whole united world could be of no 
use in shooting that gulf. The exact time 
when each was to pass was not known to 
any ; this the lord always kept a close secret 
out of kindness, yet still they were as sure 
the time must come, and that atno very great 
distance, as if they had been informed of the 
very moment. Now, as they knew they were 
always liable to be called away at an hour’s 
notice, we would have thought they would 
have been chiefly employed in packing up, 
and preparing, and getting every thing in 
order. But this was so far from being the 
case, that it was almost the only thing which 
they did not think about. 

I observed that these pilgrims, instead of 
being upon the watch, lest they should be 
ordered off unprepared ; instead of laying up 
any provision, or even making memorandams 
of what they would be likely to want at the 
end of the journey, spent most of their time 
in crowds either in the way of traffic or diver- 
sion. At first, when I saw them so much 
engaged in conversing with each other, I 
thought it a good sign, and listened atten- 
tively to their talk, not doubting but the chief 
turn of it would be about the climate, or trea- 
sures, or society, they should probably meet 
with in the far country. I supposed they 
might be also discussing about the best and 
safest road to it, and that each was availing 


. himself of the knowledge of his neighbor, on 


a subject of equal importance to all. I lis- 
tened to every party, but in scarcely any did 
Ihear one word about the land to which they 
were bound, though it was their home, the 
place where their whole interest, expectation, 
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few; then the windows became so darkened 
that the owner could scarcely see through 
them ; then one prop fell away, then another, 
then the uprights became bent, and the whole 
fabric trembled and tottered, with every other 
symptom ofa falling house. But what was re- 
markable, the more uncomfortable the house 
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William Edmundson, in relating the deal- 


became, and the less prospect there was of|ings of the Almighty with him, for his re- 


staying in it, the more preposterously fond 
did the tenant grow of his precarious. habita- 
tion.* 

On some occasions the Lord ordered his 
messengers, of which he has a great variety, 
to batter, injure, deface, and almost demolish 
the frail building, even while it seemed new 
and strong; this was what the landlord called 
giving warning; but many a tenant would 
not take warning; and so fond of staying 
where he was, even under all these incon- 
veniences, that at last he was cast out by 
ejectment, not being prevailed on to leave his 
dwelling in a proper manner, though one 
would have thought the fear of being turned 
out would have whetted his diligence in pre- 
paring for a better and more enduring inheri- 
tance. For though the people were only ten- 
ants at will in these crazy tenements, yet, 
through the goodness of the same Lord, they 
were assured that he never turned them out 
of these habitations before he had on his part 
provided for them a better, [if they were wise 
enough in due season to comply with the 
terms prescribed for admission into these], so 
that there was not such a landlord in the 
world, and though their present dwelling was 
but frail, being only slightly run up to serve 
the occasion, yet they might hold their future 
possession by a most certain tenure, the words 
of the Lord himself. 





A Secret.— William Wirt’s letter to his 


and inheritance lay ; to which also, great part|daughter, on the “small sweet courtesies of 
of their friends were gone before, and whither |life,” contains a passage from which a great 
they were sure all the rest would follow. In-/deal of happiness might be learned: “I want 


stead of this, their whole talk was about the 
business, or the pleasures, or the fashions of 
thestrange but bewitching country which they 
were merely passing through, and in which 
they had not one foot of land which they were 
sure of calling their own for the next quarter 
ofan hour. What little estate they had was 
personal, and not real, and that was a mort 
gaged, life-hold tenement of clay, not pro- 
perly their own, but only lent to them ona 


short uncertain lease, of which three-score|still to tease, and which manifest themselves 


years and ten was considered as the longest 


period, and very few indeed lived in it to the|of attention, giving others the preference in| 
end of the term ; for this was always at the|every little employment, at the table, in the| #Way- 


to tell you a secret. The way to make your- 
self pleasant to others is to show them atten- 
tion. The whole world is like the miller at 
Mansfield, ‘ who cared for nobody—no, not he 
—because nobody cared for him.’ And the 
whole world would serve you so if you gave 
them the cause. Let people see that you do 
care for them, by showing them what Sterne 
so happily called the small courtesies, in 
which there is no parade, whose voice is too 


by tender and affectionate looks and little acts 


will of the Lord, part of whose prerogative it| field, walking, sitting and standing.” 


was, that he could take away the lease at 
pleasure, knock down the stoutest tenement 
at a single blow, and turn out the poor shiver- 
ing, helpless inhabitant naked, to that far 
country for which he had made no provision. 
Sometimes, in order to quicken the pilgrim 
in his preparation, the lord would break down 
the tenement by slow degrees; sometimes he 
would let it tumble by its own natural decay ; 
for as it was only built to last a certain time, 
it would often grow so uncomfortable by in- 
creasing dilapidations even before the ordi 
hary lease was out, that the lodging was 
hardly worth keeping, though the tenant 
could seldom be persuaded to think so, but 
fondly clung to it to the last. First the 
thatch in the top of the tenement changed 
color, then it fell off and left the roof bare ; 
then the grinders ceased because they were 






















































demption from the power of sin, says, ‘The 
Lord’s hand was heavy upon me day and 
night, so that I travailed under a great con- 
flict between flesh and spirit, and was much 
cast down with sorrow and trouble of mind.” 
While in this condition, he met with one 
Miles Bousfield, who “had been in some 
degree convinced of the truth,” and “ was a 
great talker of religion, but an enemy and a 
stranger to the cross of Christ.” 
silence with attention to hear him ; for I was 
cast down. poor and low in my spirit, yet 
glad that I had met with such a knowing 
man in the things of God, and His work in 
man by His spirit, to advise me in my great 
troubles of a wounded spirit. 
to be cheerful and merry, and not to look at 
those inward troubles that bowed me down ; 
which was the enemy’s work to lead me into 
despair, and destroy me, by swallowing me up 
in much trouble; and as it was plainly man- 
ifest, that God had a love for me, to make me 
a chosen vessel of mercy, He would love me 
to the end; and nothing in me could hinder 
His love, or frustrate His will. 


“T sat in 


He advised me 


“This doctrine healed me without the cross 


of Christ, or self-denial ; which answered my 
will and carnal desires; for I loved the trath 
which I was convinced of, and would have had 
it, together with my carnalities, fleshly liber- 
ties, worldly pleasures and profits; so when 


the Lord’s power would rise to bow me down 


under his cross, | would reason against it with 
those arguments afore-mentioned, and thereby 


would get from under judgment. But this 


ease and slight healing, lasted only about a 


week ; for the Lord would not leave me so, 


praised be His name forever, whose merciful 


hand preserved me, and His power took fresh 
hold of my heart and inward parts, which 
bowed me under His judgments, and opened 
the eye of my understanding, plainly show- 


ing me there was that alive in me that must 


be crucified, which opposed the will of God. 
“ Then I saw where Bousfield was, and all 


of his spirit, and the wounds of my restless 
spirit were opened wider than before, and 


Major Bousfield’s slight cure was all marred, 


and the false rest he had set me in taken 


” 


“I was weak, but the Lord’s strength 
was perfect in weakness, and His spirit and 


|power increased in me through obedience to 


anesinndiGitieemasin 

Unprofitable indeed is the labor of the ser-|the cross of Christ, wherein I was daily ex- 
vant, unless the Lord grant his blessing.|ercised, and thereby grew into acquaintance 
May we watch and pray, continually, lest,) with the Lord’s work, to make me a vessel 
while we seem zealous for the good of others,| for His purpose.” 


we neglect our own hearts, and evil find an 
easy dwelling there ! 


Are there not many whose experience is like 


My spirit is often|that which William Edmundson thus clearly 


humbled under a sense of the possibility of| portrays? They have been mercifully awak- 


thus falling, even after my heart may have 
been enlarged in love to my fellow creatures, 
and my lips opened, in some measure to set 
forth the love of our heavenly Father, and to 
invite sinners to repent, and to accept salva 
tion. Much lowliness, and ofttimes fear, has 
clothed my spirit.—M. Capper. 





*Owing to the similarity of sentiment of the two au- 
thoresses, the reader can here scarcely help being re- 
minded of “ The Three Warnings,” by Hester Lynch 
Thrale. 


ened to a sense of their spiritual danger; and 
through the powerful operations of Divine 
Grace, have been made to see their sinful 
condition, and the necessity for a change of 
heart and conduct. They have, in measure, 
submitted themselves to that power which is 
as a refiner’s fire, burning up the corruptions 
of their fallen nature. But instead of con- 
tinuing patiently to abide under this minis- 
tration of condemnation until the right time 
of their deliverance therefrom should come, 
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they too often meet with superficial advisers | Pasquier, Interior ; Decazes, Foreign Affairs; Leon Say, fell. In some places it was attended by a violent gale 
like Bousfield, who attempt to heal the hurt oe aoe at De Cissey, War ; §d- = aa hie nomi , 
slightly. That they have been aroused from The Collins teove cadena thee Province of racanasmealada wale pay enenha, dusedtlag tho eelerelnnae ana 
a ees ae ; pecie payments, directing the retirement of outstand- 
the sleep of sinful security, is itself an evidence} jn strong force. Reinforcements have been sent from ing legal-tenders, amounting to eight per cent. of the 
that the Divine love has been extended to] Bilboa to the troops in Santander. Advices from national bank notes issued, until the whole volume of 
them; but if they rely on this, without a} Figueras, on the Spanish frontier, report that an engage-  legal-tenders is reduced to $300,000,000, Secretary Bris- 
continued obedience to the renewed manifes-|™ent has taken place between the Carlists and Alfon- tow will shortly direct the retirement of about $1,250,- 
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: : . |sists, near that fortress, in which the latter lost three 000 of legal-tenders, or eighty per cent. of the amount _ 
tations of that love, they will make nO SP!-| hundred men killed and wounded. The Alfonsists and'of national bank notes already issued under the 
ritual progress; but either become lifeless, | Carlists are exchanging prisoners. visions of this law. These legal-tenders will be taken 
formal professors, or again fall back into their} A dispatch to the London Times states that the Pope from the cash in the Treasury, cancelled and burned by S 
ut former evil ways. has permitted the Austrian bishops to comply with the |the proper officers of the Department. - 
h May all those, who are brought under re- law ees them to —_ = —— of the | a oe following were oo gece 
" ligi enereies 6nd concern, remember the! ,* priests appointed to livings. his is con-|the 8th inst. New York.—American golc . Um : 
5] 1g1ous 7 ’ sidered in Berlin an evidence that the Pope is actuated | sixes, 1881, registered, 1183; coupons, 119}; do. 1 Pri 
2 language of the Psalmist, who declared that] py political motives, as the resistance which he en-/119 a 119}; do. 5 per cents, 1881, 114}. Superfine 
il the judgments of the Lord were “ more to be; courages of Prussian bishops to a similar law is the| flour, $4.60 a $4.85; State extra, $4.95 a $5.20; finer 
d desired than gold, yea than much fine gold ; ee cause of the present trouble with the Roman ETP pen a ae ee ae — 
ch . a Yhurch. -11; red western, $1.25 a $1.26. West Canada barle 
i i. enter coy woe ae and eertavera a Colonel Herbert Sandford has been appointed official $1.28 a $1.30; State, $1.05 a $1.08. Oats, 65 a 69 a 
iy moreover Dy Laem 6 thy servant Warned, = delegate of the British Commission to the United States| Rye, 93 cts. Yellow and mixed corn, 84 a 84} cts, 
it in keeping of them there is great reward. _ |Centennial Exhibition. This appointment is made in| Philadelphia.—Middlings cotton, 16} a 17 cts. for up- J 
H The glorious crown at the end of the Chris-| accordance with the request of the United States that a|lands and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.00; 
i tian race, is promised to those, who like the 7 earners Seat —o Ng . a me — — Red 
Hy ¥ iverpool, 3d mo. 8th.—Uplands cotton, 7g a 8d.;|wheat, $1.20 a $1.24; amber, $1.24 a $1.28; whi y 
! a _— aoe gr and aes - Orleans, 8jd. Breadstuffs quiet. $1.28 a $1.32. Rye, $1.00 Yellow and mixed aan 
he aith. 108e Who are truly in earnest, wi Unirep StaTEs.—The second and last session of the|a 82 cts. Oats, 65 a 69 cts. Lard, 13% a 14 cts. The 
tf find as William Edmundson did, that as they| Forty-third Congress terminated at noon the 4th inst.|cattle market was active and prices higher. About Pos 
| unreservedly yield their hearts to the Lord’s| Aside from the regular appropriation bills, compara-|1600 beef cattle sold at from 5 to 8 cts. per Ib. gross, = 
i operations, his judgments become sweet to a few ore reo Sars eee been — oie, She 2 cts. - Ib. gross, —— we “ 
P| . . Si . . yy | this session, but they include the following measures Of | per Ss. net for corn fed. timore. — No. 
i their taste, being mixed with springs of mercy, national marten : The finance bill to provide for easteie amber wheat, $1.23; No. 2 do., $1.20 a $1.21; 
i to their joy and comfort. the resumption of specie payments, &c.; the little tariff| Maryland red, $1.15 a $1.25. Southern yellow corn, 80 
| bill; the tax and tariff bill; - civil rights bill; theja 81 cts. Chicago—No. 1 spring wheat, 90 cts.; No.2 = 
a bill supplemental to the acts in relation to immigration, |do , 85} cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 63} cts. No. 2 P. 
; SUMMARY OF EVENTS. and the bill granting rights of way through the public/52} cts. Rye, 974 cts. No.2 ee barley, $108 tia 
: ForriGn.—The steamer Gothenberg has been wreck-| lands on certain conditions for all railroads that may | Lard, $13.20 per 100 lbs. St. Louis.—No. 2 winter red ser 
i ed on one of the Fourneaux Islands, in Bass Strait, be-| be incorporated under the local laws of States or Terri-| wheat, $1.07; No. 3 do. $1.03}. No. 2 mixed corn, in 
4 tween Van Dieman’s Land and Australia. She had on| tories. After the Senate had laid the tax and tariff}65} cts. Milwaukie—No. 1 spring wheat, 91} cts. ; No, th 
hy board eighty-five passengers and a crew of thirty-tive.| bill on the table, it was taken up again at the urgent/2 do., 87 cts. No. 2 oats, 51} cts. 
Ft Of these only four persons are known to be saved.| request of President Grant, who convinced some of the les 
i Three boats filled with passengers and crew are yet to| Senators that it was necessary to provide more revenue, : ; flu 
i be heard from. The steamer had a large cargo, which| and the bill finally passed. The bounty bill, which} Just Published and for Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
ii included 3000 ounces of gold. called for a large but uncertain amount from the public| No. 304 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pi 
i The number of sheep last year in Australia was 55,-| treasury, passed both Houses but failed for want of the| FRIENDS IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, th 
I 400,000. It has doubled in twelve years. President’s approval. The House bill for the protec- BY 
The English Archbishop Manning, has received a| tion of elections, &c., known as the force bill, failed to Cuares Evans, M.D . 
summons from the Pope to come to Rome. It is stated pass the Senate. Colorado has been admitted into the This i f z tear th 
that he is to be made a Cardinal. Union as a State, but the bill for admitting New Mexico B Pi jot $2.00. oy if bo Six Hundred Pages th 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and York and all the} failed of the required vote in the House of Representa- $950 Ke —_ ae alf bound in Turkish morocgo na 
English bishops, with the exception of two, have issued] tives. Some measures of importance which had been oes, Semags ee, i 
a charge congratulating the clergy and laity on the] postponed to near the end of the session failed for want ae 1 
prosperity and progress of the church, and strongly ad-} of time, as well as a multitude of private bills. ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONTRIBUTORS , 
monishing the former against illegal ritualistic practices} An extra session of the Senate commenced on the TO THE ASYLUM. co 
which tend to isolate the clergy from the people. 5th inst., as directed by the President. Twenty-three} A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Contributors to an 
The adoption by the Prussian Parliament of the new] new Senators presented themselves and were “sworn : : | 
oan canes ; : ; 7 eee ee a ; N ithe Asylum for the Relief of Persons Deprived of the TO 
ecclesiastical bill withdrawing State endowments from|in.” Those from Virginia, West Virginia, Missouri, | yse of their Reason,” will he held on Fourth-day, the 
the Catholic clergy, is considered secured. All parties} Florida and Texas, had all been engaged in the con-| 7 Thi ; , y: 
; 17th of Third month, 1875, at 3 o’clock, Pp. m., at Arch of 
except the Ultramontanes and the extreme conserva-| federate cause, and were therefore obliged to take the |Gtreet Meeting-house, Philadelphia . , 
tives, have agreed to support it. oath in a modified form. One of the subjects to be con- "» ecienee BErr.e, Clerk. ed 
A special dispatch from Berlin to the Pall Mall} sidered by the Senate is the proposed reciprocity treaty , ; vii 
Gazette says, it is reported that the German govern-| with the Hawaiian government. WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL by 
ment has demanded the dismissal of the Papal Nuncio| The new Senate consists of seventy-three members, h fo 
at Munich, and the cessation of relations between the| there being one vacancy from Louisiana. They are A teacher competent to take charge of the boy's b 
Vatican and Bavaria. classed politically as 40 Republicans, 28 Democrats and study room, will be wanted at the opening of the Sum- , 
The North German Gazette says the French govern-| 5 Independent Republicans. mer Session ; the latter part of the 4th month. th 
ment has ordered the purchase of 10,000 cavalry horses} The interments in Philadelphia last week numbered Application may be made 7 tic 
in Germany, but a decree has been issued by the Em-| 403, and in New York 657. Joseph Pasmore, Goshenville, Chester Co., Pa. th 
peror prohibiting the exportation of horses. The mean temperature of the Second month, by the —— P. Cope, No. 1W alnut St., Philada. c0 
Difficulties in the formation of the new French Min-| Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 26.55 deg., the Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., T 
istry have arisen. Buffet is said to be embarrassed in| highest during the month 58 deg., and the lowest 2 deg. 
his choice by the unwillingness of the Left that a repre-| below zero. The amount of rain for the month 2.83; FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. tu 
sentative of the moderate Right shall have a place in —— ee mean of temperature of the Second| Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 8 
the Cabinet. month for the past 86 years, is stated to have been 41.03 sat . : bd Wi 
Advices from Asia Minor state that the famine in| deg., in 1857 ; the ieee 24 deg. occurred in 1815. The aan and Superintendent—Josuva H. Wontm he 
that country is causing terrible distress. In one district} mean temperature of the three winter months, 1874 ats # oat . 
alone twenty thousand persons have died since the| and 1875, has been 29.42 deg., which is 7 deg. below ager ee tos “ ae al 
commencement of the famine, out of a total population | that of the preceding winter. The average of the winter | \fanagers I ee ee oe = 
of fifty-two thousand. temperature for the past 85 years has been 31.51 deg. _— at 
Disturbances have occurred in Buenos Ayres, during} Georgia has 83,318 colored persons who own pro- lir 
which the palace of the Archbishop was sacked and the| perty. They have 338,769 acres of land, and their| MARRIED, on the 16th of Second month, at Friends’ tu 
houses of the Jesuits set on fire. property is valued at $6,000,000. Meeting-honse, Sixth and Noble streets, Wrii1am H. th 
The Church property sold during the last year by| The Maine Legislature, instead of abolishing capital | Moon, of Bucks Co., Pa., to ELLEN M., daughter of at 
auction by the Italian government yielded the sum of] punishment, has passed a bill providing that in capital | Jesse W. and Maria B. Taylor, of Philadelphia. : 
33,120,929 francs—over six millions and a half of dol-| cases the court shall both pass sentence and fix the time | =——=—=———~~>~ 7. a — 1D 
lars. From the date at which the auction sales first] of execution. Diep, Ist mo. 19th, at the residence of her grand- 8e 
commenced, Church property has put into the State} The Italian bark Giovanni from Palermo for Boston, | daughter, Priscilla T. Speakman, in Wilmington, Dela- q 
treasury 480,778,827 francs, or something like ninety-| went ashore the 5th inst. off Cape Cod. The vessel and| ware, Prrese THomaAs, in the 105th year of her age, & he 
six millions of dollars. cargo were lost, and also fifteen persons, being all on| member and elder of Goshen Monthly Meeting, Chester w 
A Paris dispatch of the 8th states that Buffet had| board except the steward, who was saved on a plank. |county, Penna. , 
finally succeeded in forming a Ministry, and that it will] On the 7th inst. a heavy snow storm extended over a |” ~~~ ~~ porn es nn enone , 
be composed of the following persons, viz: Buffet, Vice| large part of the United States, from Maine to Missis- WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, hi 





President of the Council ; Duafare, Minister of Justice;'sippi. At Cincinnati from eight to nine inches of snow No. 422 Walnut Street. 








